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From the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Friends- 


Putting together the December arts issue is a real joy. I love 
receiving such wonderfully authentic stories, poetry and 
artwork from Friends all over the West, and I love even more 
the opportunity to share those gifts with readers. Once again 

I have more beautiful, deserving work than I can fit into these 
few pages, and so you will likely see art and poetry tucked here 
and there in issues to come. 


And while every issue usually contains some piece or other that 
moves me deeply, this one contains several that bring tears 

to my eyes. They are good tears, the kind you cry when you 
experience fearless authenticity. The kind that remind me once 
again just how grateful I am that this work is my calling. 


This summer I had the chance to see just a few panels of the 
Iraq Peace Crane Memorial at Intermountain Yearly Meeting, 
and I was deeply moved by the simple power of its witness 

to lives lost in a sea of violence. But when I read Vickie and 
Mary’s story of taking the memorial to Washington, D.C. for 
Memorial Day, the tears just flowed. It is truly amazing what 
happens when Friend put integrity and simplicity together 
and bind it with a little creativity and a lot of love. Patsy 
Gehr’s quilt of hands from Reno Friends Meeting also moved 
me to tears with its representation of a community spanning 
generations—from six to ninety-six, as Patsy says. And Trudy’s 
story of the devastation of the watersheds of central California 
brought back to me fond memories of the beloved creeks and 
waterways of my childhood watersheds. 


It goes without saying that there are many other wonderful 
things in this issue—some delightful, joyful artwork to brighten 
the darkest hours of winter, more stories from Intermountain 
Yearly Meeting’s spiritual storytelling plenary, and a healthy 
dose of poetry. What a beautiful, complex quilt we all make 
together. I hope it warms your heart. 


It’s also that time of year to be grateful for all that we have. 
I am so grateful for the richness of stories in these pages. 
And I am grateful to all of you who subscribe and contribute 
financially to Western Friend. WF is and always has been 
a one-person shoestring operation, very dependent upon 
the generosity of Friends. As the last few days of WF’s 80th 
anniversary year slip away, it seems more and more like a 
quiet miracle that it has persisted. Thank you for being part of 
working that miracle. 

-Z 


In the Light, 503-956-4709 


editor@westernfriend.org 
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Rightly-Ordered Financial Management for Friends 


From hardships with fundraising for building upkeep to simply having a loving, open conversation about 
how finances can better express Quaker values, it seems we are all struggling to find better ways of working 
together. This is why WF is very excited to be partnering with Ben Lomond Quaker Center in California to bring 


you a weekend workshop devoted to these topics! 


For those of you unable to join us at Ben Lomond, the January/February issue of the magazine will also focus 


on Friendly Finances. You can look forward to a wealth of thoughtful, practical articles offering everything from 
first-hand experience with talking about money in meaningful ways in Meetings to deep consideration of how 
we as Friends are called to express our values through our financial resources. 


The Ben Lomond workshop, March 5-7, will feature sections led by Betsy Muench, co-editor of The Treasurer's 
Guide for Religious Organizations, Connie Brookes and Melissa Stoner, experienced staff of Friends Fiduciary 
Corporation, and Gretta Stone, who has worked for many years in development and fundraising for Friends’ 
organizations. Additional Friends may join as presenters. Friends will also have ample time to talk with others 
from similar Meetings and Quaker organizations, as well as opportunities to wander Quaker Center's eighty 
acres of redwoods. 


Sessions will cover a number of topics, including: 


us i pare 


Fostering open conversations about money in your Meeting 
Budgeting as a reflection of our Friendly priorities and values 
Nuts and bolts: reading and crafting financial reports 


joi 


If your Meeting or organization needs help with discernment around money, don't miss it! 
Visit quakercenter.org for details. 
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On the Way 


Our voices ride in your voice as 

the rainbows swim this mountain stream... 
they streak down cobbled shallows 
they dodge the split wave stones 
they glide in behind granite boulders 
delving into the green pools 
where light and shadow bend round one another 
where deeper yet, the current swirls still, 
where, for a while, they will rest 
then again rising 
then again rising. 

Let the clear water run. 


Peter Anderson 


Durango Friends Meeting 


TELLING IT REAL 


THE BEST OF PILGRIMAGE MAGAZINE 


A NEW BOOK OF POEMS & ESSAYS 
STORIES & REFLECTIONS ON PLACE & SPIRIT 
ACTION & CONTEMPLATION 
IN & BEYOND THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. 


ORDER YOUR CoPy TODAY 
WWW. PILGRIMACEPRESS. ORG 
TELEPHONE 719-256-4813 


Riverside Light 


the Light 

comes to our 

small gathered Quaker group 
through the window 

as light 

sparkled off the waning 
but still green 

summer bushes 
outside the windows 
swayed by a gentle 
riverside breeze 

all 

heard and felt 

as well as seen 


Sara Lee 


Boise Valley Friends Meeting 


Simplicity 


Sarah Hoggatt 
Freedom Friends Church 
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Montana Women’s Healing Gatherings 


Tee 


Jee years ago, Montana Quakers offered our 
first Women’ Healing Gathering. Some eight or 
ten gathered after the summer Montana Gathering 
of Friends because of an invitation in the newsletter. 


For two days, each of us shared the raw feelings 

in our lives. Much to my own surprise I shared 
my awareness that others seemed to feel love or a 
connection that I didn’t seem to have. I remember 
the facilitator saying that I was like the Tin Man in 


the Wizard of Oz and what I needed was a certificate. 


Paper and pens were passed around and I took 
home my certificate which assured me my heart was 
there and all I needed to do was to feel it. Displayed 
prominently ever since, my heart is real. 


That first Women’s Healing was such an inspiration 
that we have held one or two groups each year 
since. The process is quite simple. A few women 
make plans for a place to meet, someone to take 
reservations and a facilitator to “clerk” before an 
invitation is sent to everyone by all means available. 
The group needs to be limited to about twelve. Food 


Aa(Shine: 
ee ee 


TET mu 


by Starshine 


, Cen, 


Bier pore a on %e 


is a potluck, with the registrar ' 
assigning meals. The cost is = } Te i 2g . 
about $20 to pay for child oo . 72 
care, cabin rental orothersuch ~~" *""" poe E shat 


a bacgle 
re wwarld needs Deople wha 


expenses. 


We gather on Friday evening and introduce 
ourselves because even though we are all meeting 
members or attenders, we do not necessarily know 
each other. That evening, the facilitator suggests 

we focus on honoring and valuing our true feelings 
recognizing that there is no “right” way to share. We 
also expect respect for each person’s story without 
advice or suggestion. There is a Quakerly recognition 
that each of us knows what we need to be open and 
look into our scary places. Such love has healed me 
over and over again. 


Sunday morning we end with a silent meeting and 
return to our homes better prepared to live our lives. 


Starshine is a part of the Great Falls Worship 
Group. E-mail her at dr.starshine@gmail.com. 


We Stee sO ally responsible, diversified investment 
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The Best Thing Said 
(for Lora Black, 1968-2005) 


the best thing said to me 
when Lora died 

was told by another woman 
who 

had also lost someone beloved 
taken away too young 

out of the natural order of life 
like Lora was 


asty Gehr, member of Reno Friends 
Meeting in Nevada, is a Friend with 
both skilled hands and a love of hands 
themselves. For many years she has 
practiced the art of papercutting, working one who had also lived, somehow, 
with the simplicity of sheets of paper and through the unique pain 
mat knives to create beautiful images from that this kind of loss brings 
the interplay of positive and negative space. 
In the past she has created papercutting art 
as gifts for special events, including one for the words are meant to be shared 
a Carmelite sister of the Scripture verses 
she chose when taking her vows. 


it was told to her 
by yet another woman 


; take a tapestry 
Patsy thought it would be wonderful look on the back side 
to create a personalized “quilt” for the you'll see the yarn pieces 
Friends of Reno Meeting. With Rebecca all kinds of 


Brune serving as her photographer, Patsy 
collected photos of the hands of Reno 
Friends ages six to ninety-six at various mixed up totally in a chaotic jumble 
potlucks and Meeting events. Patsy then but when you turn it over 

traced the hands and drew leaves and fo the anicned side 

flowers in, over, and around them. She atallanated tense 

then cut out portions with a mat knife and Pec iepenntitul 

arranged them as a quilt. The quilt was 

displayed at the Reno meetinghouse for 

a few months and now hangs at the First Sara Lee 

United Methodist Church in town. 


Patsy’s next papercutting project will be a 
series on gratitude. 


colors and sizes and textures 
long pieces and short pieces 


Boise Valley Friends Meeting 


Editor’s Note: Patsy and I have been 
trying for months to get good photos 

of the quilt, but it’s very difficult to 
photograph white paper, and Patsy didn’t 
have a high-quality camera. Luckily, 
Friends Tom Vaughan and Sandy Feutz 
from Mancos Worship Group in Colorado 
happened to be in Reno for Thanksgiving, 
and graciously agreed to take photos 

for WF. Thank you! You can view more 
of Tom & Sandy’s photographic work at 
FeVaFotos.com. 
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Birth of A Savior Parise, Sandpoint Friends Meeting, Sandpoint, Idaho 
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A Day Past Midsummer, one year at sun sink. 


It is clear that all of us are mermaids 
or mermen, to be gender-specific 
those of us who are drawn to the Sea 
immersing floating 
moving amoebae-like 
yet 
breathing oxygen rich air. 


So reluctant to return 
staggering on the sand tide 
so only fall 
drop 
into the warm waves yet again 
finally 
driven landward by the only part not of the sea: my ears 
aching 
with water 
they hurt. 


a-land now 
they hurt more 


as the wind whistles them into a deeper, 
sharper ache 


try to dry. the inside 
the inside 


Janet Spitz 
Palo Alto Friends Meeting 


Sleeping on the San Juan 


I dance 
among the stars tonight 
embraced by the Milky Way, 
listen to the steady 
drum, 
drum drum, 
drum 
of earth’s heartbeat, 
feel life’s pulse surge 
with each breath of canyon air. 
Below me is the river, 
always the river 
and all is quiet now, 
not even a whispering wind. 
The moonless sky is a narrow path 
framed by black shadowed Jurassic-duned walls, 
carved and worn away, 
by relentless pounding of 
summer storm and winter ice. 
Star dust fills the void. 
A tiny fragment breaks loose, 
streaks across the veiled Autumn sky 
and disappears. 
Before my mind 
fully comprehends 
its fiery death 
I drift, like a leaf on the river, 
always the river, 


into a time of dreams. 


Robert Marvos 
Central Oregon Worship Group 
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BY VICKIE ALDRICH 
& MARY BURTON RISELEY 


What began as a family project in the fall of 2003 as a response to the invasion of Iraq has become a 
leading with its own life. “At the time we started, there were 637 deaths, and they weren't allowing 

images of coffins in the media. We wanted to make that number visible,” said Vickie. She and Tim Reed 
and daughter Jenny Stuart began making cranes, and crafted the first eleven panels of cranes, which 

they displayed at local peace vigils. Since then, everyone from IMYM’s children’s program to community 
members in Las Cruces has worked to make cranes for the memorial. It now contains 110 panels with over 
4,000 cranes. When it is set up, it extends for nearly 100 yards, the length of a football field. It has been 
displayed in Las Cruces, in Silver City, in Albuquerque and Santa Fe—and in our nation’s capital. 


n the winter of 2008, I mentioned to Mary Burton 

Riseley of Gila Friends Meeting in Silver City that 
I would like to take the Iraq Peace Crane Memorial 
to Washington DC. Mary said, “Great! We can take 
my truck.” In the spring, we telephoned the National 
Park Service, which operates the monuments in 
Washington, DC. They sent us a permit to display 
the Memorial for three days over the Memorial Day 
weekend at the base of the Washington Memorial 
on a grassy plot at the corner of 14th Street and 
Constitution Avenue. This permit was free, as we 
were not selling anything and qualified for First 
Amendment protections. 


We did not believe it would happen until we pulled 
out of the driveway on May 19th. Tim figured out 

a way to support panels in cross-shaped groups, 
since the National Mall does not allow stakes to be 
put in the ground and Jenny (my daughter) came to 
help and took digital photos. Friends from Quaker 
Meetings and the peace community in our region 
sent money to pay our expenses. So many people 


supported us that we have money left over to buy 
more panels and take the memorial to new cities in 
our region. 


It took us four days to drive to DC, and four days 
back. (We traveled in a 1994 Toyota pickup with 
the odometer reading 301,100 plus miles when we 
left New Mexico. Prayers were welcomed!) We had 
friends and family who gave us hospitality en route 
and in Washington. 


I had never been to DC and as we drove in with Mary 
pointing out famous sites. We kept seeing the many 
homeless people, with their shopping carts and 
plastic bags. 


Thousands of people travel to Washington for 
Memorial Day, and hundreds stopped by our display. 
On the first day we asked people many questions. 
“How are you related to the person you're looking 
for? Have you been to Iraq? What do you think we 
should do now?” To the last, we heard interesting 


continued pg 12 
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Vickie’s journal entry May 26, 2008 
_ Memorial Day 


I woke up with thoughts about the Peace Crane 
_ Memorial. We have set it up on the Mall for two 
days. . — 


Some people are able to see it, others not, they 
walk past or right through. Children come right 
in and begin to read names. Where we have it 
set up, from far away it looks really huge, but 

_ from up close it is smaller. 


It is a spiritual journey, as a Friend said. I see 
it now as a ‘listening project’. I wonder if we 
could listen away a war. I think I am getting 
_ better at listening to the vets and their families 
but I do not know how to listen to the angry 
Quakers or ‘peace’ activists. I do not believe we 
can stop the war machine with anger. I think 
all nonviolent movements need to get beyond 
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a visitor reading names on the memorial 


the anger of those harmed, to compassion. 


The way of war continues as we accept 
structures or see relationships and agreements 
as structures. The poverty here is amazing, 
homelessness and overt richness. We accept this 
relationship and use the military to defend it. 
The use and abuse of the soldier and the veteran 
is amazing. © 


So much comes down to listening and it is such 
a challenge for me. One woman came up to 

me and said she had walked into the Memorial 
and the first name she saw was from her home 
town. It kind of freaked her out. People have 
asked if we had something, an info sheet, a 
hand out a web site. I think it is better that we 
do not. What we have is the experience, the 
feelings they have at seeing the memorial. 
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responses, and not one person supported staying in Iraq. One 
Army guy said, “We're training the Iraqi police and I don’t see any 
reason we need to stay over there.” 


TVAsO 
Ni ¢ 


TY AXT 
DAY | WO 


The second day, the day of “Rolling Thunder”, over 20,000 
Vietnam veterans on their motorcycles roared along a route from 
the Pentagon to the Vietnam Memorial and then right past us for 
six hours. We asked fewer questions. 


The memorial creates its own space, its own energy. I keep 
learning this each time I sit with it. This time I was impressed 

by the juxtaposition of the peace crane symbol and the pictures 

of the soldiers. On Memorial Day, the past deaths of soldiers are 
often used to justify current and future wars. It seemed to me that 
we presented an alternative, the possibility of remembering and 
honoring these mostly young people who have died in an unjust 
war as a way of expressing our wish for peace. 


By Monday, we just felt like listening if the person we'd helped 
find someone wanted to talk. Most did not. So we just stood by 
them for a short time, and then left them to their own thoughts. 


Mary said, “I began to feel that by questioning them I might 
be using them to satisfy my curiosity or to have interesting 
experiences to report when we got home. I gradually became 
more sensitive to my own grief and to theirs. Each day I cried 
more. By that last day, I felt that my generic grief for the 4037 
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lives lost in the Iraq War was joined to 
their deeper and more specific grief and 
I didn’t want to talk, either.” 


It was a unique experience to set up on 
Memorial Day weekend. We met many 
vets, Girl Scouts passing out angel pins, 
a sympathetic woman from the Defense 
Department, a Japanese journalist, 
young women from England who 
videotaped us, a Washington blogger, 
motorcyclists and motorcyclists and 
motorcyclists, people from all over the 
world and the Scientologists who set up 
next to us and helped us set up and take 
down each day. 


On the way home, driving through rain 
in Virginia and Eastern Tennessee, 

and white sky humidity in Western 
Tennessee and Arkansas, we listened 
to “Field Notes on a Catastrophe” by 
Elizabeth Kolbert, a fascinating account 
of the evidence supporting the human 
role in global climate change. I was 
driving and I said to Mary, “This makes 
me feel like we should pull over and 
park the truck and never drive again.” 


Was it worth it, driving 3,984 miles to 
DC and back to New Mexico? 


We feel it was. We bought carbon 


Vickie and daughter Jenny 
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offsets, calculated for us by the Bonneville 
Environmental Foundation, a non-profit which buys 
solar and wind power generation. (The cost for the 
3011 pounds of carbon we produced by our round 
trip at 25 miles per gallon was $40.) 


Most of the people we met were tied in some way 
to the military. These are the people who make an 
effort to go to Washington for Memorial Day. It 
felt very good to serve wives and fiances, friends, 
brothers and sisters of those who have died in Iraq, 
to provide them with the only marker of the Iraq 
War in DC this year, an impressive visual record of 
those 4037 lives lost so far. 


We reached across an ideological divide in a way 
that most peace actions really don’t. We left those 
who stopped by with a different idea about peace 
activists than the one we leave when we’re marching 
or vigiling for an end to the war. We both wore FCNL 
“War is Not the Answer” blue and white buttons, but 
we did not proselytize, and hopefully we were able 

to embody an anti-war sentiment that clearly cares 
deeply about the people who volunteer to fight in 
war, and for the grief of their loved ones. 


May the gifts of the Earth touch our hearts. 
May we be filled with kindness for ourselves, 
for our planet, and all beings. 

May we have the courage to change. 


Since our trip and the publicity we have received 
locally, we have been invited by veterans groups to 
set up the memorial on Veteran’s Day. We live in 

an area with lots of military installations and lots of 
veterans. How do we as Friends talk and discuss the 
issues of war and peace with our neighbors? How do 
we move away from polarization to communication? 
The strong vision I am left with after DC is that this 
memorial is one of hope, it gives an option to those 
in the military—yes, mourn and honor the lives that 
have been lost, but change directions and work not 
for more wars but for peace. I believe it will be the 
soldiers and their families, not us peace activists, 
that will lead us in demilitarizing and creating new 
priorities for our country. 


Vickie Aldrich is a member of Las Cruces Monthly 
Meeting in Las Cruces, New Mexico. Mary Burton 
Riseley is a member of Gila Friends Meeting in 
Silver City, New Mexico. Friends interested in 
learning more about the Iraq Peace Crane Memorial 
can contact Vickie at mathstar@zianet.com. 

The prayer included in this story is reprinted from 
raventalk.com. 
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Vietnam and Me 


The draft board needed me to 
wanted me to fill, 
to fill a slot. 


Smell of charcoal 

and burning meat 

from the family grill and all the fun 
all the frolicking summer cookouts 
that fun summer. 


They didn’t care 

didn’t care if I 

sat out the war as long as 

as long as I didn’t, you know, embarrass anyone. 


How I refused, 
refused to fake some infirmity 
and take the easy way. 


How | applied for — 

it’s an interesting couple of words, all right — 
conscientious (that’s heavy, that has implications) 
conscientious objector. 


How the draft board, 

my father’s friends, 

(How are you, Herb? How're the kids) 
asked me to define 

please define for us what that is. 


And then said yes, 

you area 

we know you 

know you to be 

yes, we know that youre a sincere young man. 


How ten years later I awoke in a sweat 
wondering who 

died 

who exactly died 

in 

my 

instead of, you know, 

in 

my 

stead. 


David Beckman 
Redwood Forest Friends Meeting 
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YTELLING 


At Intermountain Yearly Meeting’s Annual Gathering this summer, Lucy Duncan, Associate Secretary 

of Programs and Communications for Friends General Conference, was invited to serve as the keynote 
speaker on the theme, “Telling Our Stories: Where is God in All This?” Lucy led two workshops on the 
practice of spiritual storytelling during Early Days, and then assembled a keynote plenary session 
featuring a half-dozen of the workshop participants telling their own spiritual stories. It was a powerful 
plenary; the transcriptions of two of the stories told in that plenary were featured in the October issue of 
WF, and two more follow this interview. After the plenary, Lucy and I had a chance to sit down and talk a 
little more about her leading to lift up storytelling among Friends. 


How were you led to begin doing storytelling 
work among Friends? 


Storytelling has been a part of my life for so long 
that it’s a part of who I am. And so naturally, at some 
point it would intersect with Quakerism. It was sort 
of accidental that I put them together in a meeting 
context. There was a Meeting in New Jersey that 
had started examining their gifts and had started 
to experiment with storytelling. They wanted to 
know more about it, and so I went initially to their 
meeting for an afternoon and did something spare, 
an introduction to storytelling and listening. They 
wanted more, so they invited me to come for a two- 
day retreat. 


It’s felt very much as though there’s some great 
sympathy between Quakerism and the way we 
develop ministry and the storytelling process. I like 
to do it because I like to watch what happens when 
you put these things in the same room! It’s sort of 
miraculous to watch, I think. Because you can’t hate 
someone whose story you know—even if you already 
have a pretty intimate relationship, that process of 
really listening to someone and hearing something 
that’s really tender changes your relationship. The 
longer I do it, the more focused I am on the listening 
part. It’s the center. 


What is it like to be a storyteller among 
Friends? 


Similar to the resistance to hireling ministers, there 


is a resistance among Friends to vocal ministry that 
isn’t necessarily all fresh and new. Yet our seminal 
stories, we tell them all the time. Cultivating an 
openness and awareness of the important stories in 
your life, and how they are at work and how they are 
resolving in your life provides a way for you to use 
them in a flexible manner, to have a familiarity with 
the richness of that story, that experience, so that 
in moments when you are called to ministry, you 
can speak from that experience in a way that is very 
responsive to the moment. 


There is this assumption within Quakerism that 

we just come as we are, and a resistance which I 
think is a problem—to understanding that our faith 
is something that we have to work at and have to 
practice, and that we develop. The container of our 
faith, or of rich practice and tradition, is a container 
for incredible expressions of the Spirit in response to 
the moment, in response to the Spirit acting now. 


Do you feel like the experience of 
participating in this workshop teaches people 
to be better listeners? 


Yes! I think the structure itself can make people 
more conscious. People really understand what we 
do as an extension of the listening process, and that 
both the storyteller and the listener are transformed 
in that process. 
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PeeODe mone tne Pad Boys 


W* do we fall? Why do we fall? Is it sin, or 
& 


race? 


(Dropping a pencil) Gravity! It’s not just a good idea 
— it’s the law! 


I have been a teacher of bad boys for twenty years. 
And I love my work. I love what I do. Every day I 
have the pleasure of getting up to go and do Joy. I 
love my work because every single day — I can count 
on it — my heart breaks... open. And I find a way to 
love beyond the safe little nest that is my home. I 
find a way to love into the brokenness that I’d rather 
not imagine exists in the world. I find a way to love 
better. 


“Pinche madre!” Irving came to school. “Pinche! Este 
senor! Mi papa is at home and my mama, and my 
mother and my father they were fighting. My father 
hit my mother, ay! Porque, maestra? Why? Why are 
they doing this?” 


Ay carajo hijo porque haces asi? Why do you fight 


TOLD BY ROXANNE SEAGRAVES 


into the basket, oh my gosh. And that smile! It’s like 
the angels broke open the heaven and poured every 
bit of joy there is in the world into that boy. 


Oh I wish you could see my Irving with the 
basketball when he runs across the court dodging 
every single trouble, every person who tries to block 
him, and slam-dunks it into the basket! Oh. Oh I 
wish you could see him. Oh, if you could just see 
the joy of flight in his hands, holding God. Oh that 
beautiful, orange ball. Oh. 


“Irving, that game on Saturday, that was the best! 
I’ve never seen you play so well! Too bad that ref 
made those bad calls. But you know, you know 
Irving, youre the best player I’ve ever seen. I’m sorry 
we lost, but you’re the best!” 


I didn’t see it coming. 
(Slap) “Pinche maestra!” 


Zero tolerance. It’s the law. You can’t hit the teacher, 
even if you lose the game. Even 


this way, why are you this way? 


He hit them so hard that their 
mother finally snatched the boys 
and carried them home to the 
shelter. Esperanza, hope. 


“Maestra why? How am I 
supposed to be a man there? 


| find a way to love into the 
brokenness that I'd rather not 


imagine exists in the world. | find a | 
way to love better. 


if you lose your God. 


|| Irving was suspended for eight 
|| days. The principal sent him 
out and his mother came to get 
him. And they left. 


That night I dreamed I was 
holding a basketball. Oh! It was 


Everybody knows nowI ama 

man, I am the man of the house, and pinche ’'m 
supposed to hit her. And now they threw us out. 
Pinche madre. We're living a car, maestra, what are 
we supposed to do? How do I make a home in car? 
What kind of a man does that? Ay. But the Surenos, 
they're giving me a place! Oh and I love those colors, 
that blue and gray they’re so beautiful. If I wear 
those colors, maestra, I will be a man. But they tell 
me I have to beat up five little boys to become a 
member. What if one of them is my little brother? 
Pinche maestra, what should I do? I don’t want to be 
that man but what do I do?” 


I don’t know what to say, so I just love. 


Oh I wish you all could see my Irving with his 
basketball. Oh my gosh. When he holds a basketball 
he’s holding God. Oh, oh that God can fly. Oh, when 
he takes that ball and he jumps, oh he dunks it down 


brand new and orange and I could feel each little 
bump in my fingertips. I held it like this. A menorah. 
Eight candles. 


And the shamash of my thumbs, lighting them. Each 
night I dreamed this while Irving was suspended. 
My fingers: Baruch atah Adonai aloheynu melech 
ha’olam a’sher kid’shanu b’mitz-votav. Holy, most 
powerful God in heaven, let there be a basketball 
that fills my Irving’s hands. Let him find his way 
back to you. 


On the ninth day I waited in the principal’s office 

for Irving to come back to school. It’s one of those 
things you have to do. It’s a ritual — those of you 
who are teachers know it. You stand, and you wait 
for your student to be brought back. And I won't lie, 
I was afraid. I had my eyes down, heard the sound of 
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One Single Heart 


od is — what? A guy up in heaven? The Father, 

Son, Holy Ghost? Jesus? What is God? It doesn’t 
make any sense. How do you believe in something 
you can’t see or touch? 


This question is present with me as I jounce along in 
the backseat of the 15-passenger van, breathing the 
dust of an hour of driving deep, deep into the heart 
of the reservation. We’ve been invited by a Lakota 
elder to participate in the sweat lodge. To take a little 
time out of our service project to experience a little 
bit of Lakota culture. 


We finally arrive. I step out of the van and there’s 
this small field of dry grass and dirt sandwiched 
between the Toad and the river, surrounded on all 


TOLD BY ANDREW BANKS 


And once we are all inside it’s so small that my knees 
are touching the knees of the people on both sides of 
me and my head is touching the canvas above me. 


The last thing that is brought in is the rocks, and 
they are set into a little pit in the middle of the lodge. 
And they’re glowing red, they’re so hot. Our host 
pulls the flap closed and suddenly it is pitch black 
except for the red of those rocks in the middle. And 
then he pours on the water and now all of a sudden 
this tiny black cave is filled with steam and the air is 
so thick that it’s like breathing water. And I breathe 
and I’m breathing and I’m breathing this water, I 
can’t feel my lungs expanding and contracting. And I 
feel like I’m suffocating. I’m suffocating. 


Am | Eoin t to see God? 


\: am nervous. "i ‘don’ t ow vat to expect when | ve into 
that little cave, with twelve other people and this Lakota elder. 


| I’m breathing. 

|| Then the chanting starts. 

|| Chanting and praying and 
singing, in both the Lakota 

| tongue and in English. And I 


sides by huge, huge cottonwood trees. On one side 
is a small house, just big enough for one man. It’s 
painted in subtle, earthen tones. On the other side is 
a pile of wood, a pile of rocks, and a small dome of 
stained canvas. 


Our Lakota host greets us. He is a man who is old 
the same way that a mountain is old. He has creases 
like canyons. His skin is leathery and weathered. 
He is stooped, and yet still so completely strong and 
grounded and sturdy. 


He directs us to pile up the wood in a very certain 
way with the rocks layered between the wood so 

that when it is lit it heats the rocks to the maximum 
possible temperature that we'll need for our sweat. 
And we burn this fire for an hour until finally the 
whole thing collapses into a smoldering pile. You can 
feel the heat radiating out. 


It is time. 


I am nervous. I don’t know what to expect when I 
walk into that little cave, with twelve other people 
and this Lakota elder. Am I going to see God? What 
is this Lakota spirit like? My nerves continue to build 
as I undress, strip down to my underwear, and then I 
crawl in through the tiny, tiny doorway into the hut. 


realize that I am dissolving. I 
am no longer in just me, and he and she. And this 
hut no longer feels small, it is large, it is a cavern, a 
huge black cavern and we are deep, deep down in the 
center of the earth and those rocks are the core of the 
earth heating us. And we are all dissolving into each 
other, flesh and space. Time disappears. 


Four times the doorway is opened. A little cool air 
seeps in. And a ladle of water is passed down from 
one person to another and each time each person 
receives the ladle he or she takes a drink, and maybe 
pours a little over him or herself, and lastly drips a 
few drops over the rocks as an offering to the spirit. 
And then more rocks are brought in. 


Y’ know, the world outside looks more like a dream. 
Reality is what’s inside now. Once again that flap 

is closed. And the last time, all the remaining rocks 
are brought in — twice as many as for any of the 
previous rounds. The doorway is closed and the 
water is poured on and the place is filled with steam 
and this time, as I dissolve, my body my mind— 
everything is dead. And all there is, is us. Beating 
the rhythm of the chants like a heart, like one single 
heart inside the womb of the earth. And coursing 
through our veins is the spirit. I feel no heat because 


Heart, next page 
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Wupatki 


Silence doesn’t exist, really, 

here in this empty desert canyon — 

devoid of anyone now, except the two of us. 

We can hear the wind weaving slowly 

through sage and arrowwood, 

feel its chill in the fading light. 

Ravens circle overhead, 

outstretched wings barely moving. 

A rabbit scurries ahead of us, disappears. 

A blue-bellied lizard is perched immobile, 

on a nearby boulder, soaking up 

the last rays of a waning sun. 

Our shadows extend across the sandy wash, 

long and thin — black kachinas rippling 

over the uneven ground, following us 

as we make our way to the vacant ruin. 

Sally stays behind and I step through the doorway. 
Once stuccoed — only crumbling walls now remain — 
the roof the deep cobalt canopy of evening sky. 
Twenty feet below me a dry stream bed 

waits for rain that once fed this parched land; 
sustained those who lived here in that other time. 
I wonder, try to imagine how it must have been; 
strain to hear the echo of running feet, 

the sound of bone flute and deer skinned drum, 
human laughter, corn being ground, 


Anasazi voices telling and retelling their story, 

In the distance I can see the flames from their fires 
flickering in the darkness, hear them sing 

their sacred songs, tell of coyote and spider woman, 
watch them dance together, pray to their gods. 

For a moment, only a moment — I thought I could 


- see them — 


then another voice floated across the stillness, 
“Bob, can we go now? It’s getting too cold here... “ 


Robert Marvos 


Central Oregon Worship Group 


Oasis in Sinai 
Trish Konic, Mountain View Friends Meeting 


Tee eee 


Heart, continued 


I have no body, and I have no mind to contemplate 
temperature. There is just the heart. 


I emerge glistening and slippery with sweat and I 
am cleaner than I have ever felt in my life. And look 
at the grass! It’s so green! And the sky is so blue! 
Everything is so crisp! Every leaf stands out! And I 
feel the spirit flowing right into my feet, right from 
the ground. 


As I dress and as we express our deep, deep gratitude 
to our Lakota host and say goodbye and as we 

step back into that rusty 15-passenger van and 

start to bump on back down the dusty road—the 
question of who God is, well, it doesn’t matter 
anymore. I experience God. God is life itself. God is 
transformation. God is love. God is connection. 


God is. 


Andrew Banks is a member of Mountain View 
Friends Meeting in Denver, Colorado. 


Hope, from pg. 15 


their footsteps coming into the office. Irving and his 
mother. And I slowly raised my eyes and looked at 
him. And I... — I don’t know what happened — I just 
smiled, I was so happy to see him. 


I said “Irving, you’re back! I missed you!” 


And he smiled at me. That smile that I had only 
seen on the basketball court and he said, “I know, 
maestra. I missed you too.” 


Roxanne Seagraves ts a part of Santa Fe Monthly 
Meeting. 


Gratitudes go to Solomon Smilack of Mountain 
View Meeting for transcribing these two stories! 
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Trudy 
Wischemann 


ctober 30, 2001 near Lindsay, CA. 

We stood in the rain, watching what 
remained of the piles of Valencia orange 
trees from twenty acres and forty years of 
work smoldering, charred black trunks lying 
in stark white ash, steam and smoke both 
knee-deep over the field, looking a little like 
Verdun. Forty years of irrigating, spraying, 
pruning, tending; forty years of water, 
chemicals, fertilizer, electricity consumed 
to raise and maintain healthy trees in their 
prime, all destroyed, lost to the world 
because the market has been destroyed. It 
was good it was raining, fittingly somber and 
rejuvenating at the same time, as the first 
rain of the season always is. 


“This is the first time I’ve ever seen this 
twenty totally bare,” said Bob Puls, the nearly 
50 year old farmer who moved here when 

he was three. “I’ve seen the front half bare, 
and the back half bare, but never at the same 
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Caption: A river runs through it, but 
not from our watershed, which is 

an ephemeral stream called Lewis 
Creek. This is the San Joaquin River 
redirected through the Friant-Kern 
Canal, flowing southward toward 
Bakersfield instead of north to San 
Francisco Bay. The environmental 
damage caused by this hubris 

has been the subject of a long 
controversy and recent news, but it 
wasn't the first step down this road. 
Our town of Lindsay was platted in 
an area with little rainfall or runoff 

by Southern Pacific Railroad in 

the late 1880's as part of its land 
development scheme, and was 

later used as one of the reasons for " 
building the Friant-Kern because 

the groundwater supply was in such 

a state of overdraft that farms then 
couldnt afford water for irrigation. 
Bob's family’s place is about two miles 
* east from where this photo was taken; 
, it was irrigated by water from this 
canal which came in just as his family 
moved here in the mid-1950's from — 
“Down South,’ as we refer to the once 
orange-rich LA basin. 


time. There’s a rise in the middle, and now you can see 
it.” It even has a name: “Fox Ridge. Runs from here over 
to Avenue 208 and then drops down again.” 


Fox Ridge is the interfluve separating Lewis 

Creek from the Tule River drainage, important 
microclimatologically because it creates a slightly 
warmer sub-region, a 1-2 degree difference that in some 
winters makes a difference between losing a crop and 
keeping it, important hydrologically because it defines 
which land belongs to which water. This used to be 
more important than it is today, a sad fact that underlies 
my unspoken grief when I see laser levelers out erasing 
this topographical evidence, these fluvial property lines. 


“Which land belongs to which water” - a strange 
phrasing even for me. My old mentor, Paul Taylor, used 
to remark about the importance of keeping water rights 
attached to land, a reversal of my proposition which 
recognized the historical reality of early diversions of 
rivers and streams for irrigation here in the arid West, 
the bringing of water to land to make roses grow where 
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sagebrush had reigned. And he was for that, as I 

must be for that, living here in the Central Valley of 

California among people whose ancestors dragged 
_those Fresno scrapers through the hardpan and 


alluvium to make the canals that made the farms and 


towns that form the landscape I so love. To form the 
culture I so love, even over its hard ridges. 


And yet, in my wackier moments, in my more 

lucid moments, I know that I believe the land truly 
belongs to the water that has carved and shaped it, 
defined it, claimed it over and over. I guess I see the 
water as God’s hand on earth, his ever-present hand, 
perhaps his seemingly arbitrary hand, but His hand, 
not to be questioned. To me, watersheds are His holy 
handiwork. 


We have, of course, been rearranging his handiwork 
almost since we entered this state. The padres 
channeled little streams into their missions; 

the early settlers dug ditches cooperatively; the 

large landowners built dams and diverted rivers 
where they'd never gone before, carving out our 

dual system of water rights (called “riparian” and 
“appropriative”) that has kept us politically incapable 
of creating a water plan with any ecological integrity 
for 100 years. The cities jumped into it, constructing 
long pipelines, bringing ample supplies from snow- 
packed mountains to coastal plains where trickling 
creeks could have served only handfuls of people, 
creating algae blooms of population that are at once 
both hostages to this fragile water supply system and 
that also hold all other areas of the state hostage with 
their voting power. 


This rearrangement is so drastic itself, it’s hard to 
see how one or two more steps along that line could 
matter, but they do. The separation of water rights 
from land, which has occurred through the concept 
of water marketing, promoted in the “90’s as the 
answer to California’s “irrational” water distribution, 
threatens to undo 100 years of rural development in 


one decade. 


The dewatering of California’s breadbasket, the 
region that supplies 25% of the nation’s fruits and 
vegetables, is underway. Destruction of the markets 
for these crops (California’s so-called “specialty 
crops”) is part of what’s making that possible. Water 
marketing is occurring as a rational response to the 
economic distress occurring right under our noses, 
selling the water of those who suddenly can’t afford 
to farm to those, mostly, who wouldn’t know how, 
whose uses of water are for washing dishes, cars, 
sidewalks; for drinking and for filling swimming 


pools, for mixing with orange juice from Florida 
and Brazil, for steaming broccoli from Mexico, for 
washing clothes made in third world countries from 
fibers grown there, too. They need this water for 
growth, we are told, growth upon which this nation 
depends, as we sit here declining: declining in 
economic viability, social stability, political power, 
environmental quality, real income and natural 
wealth. Losing heart. Letting our love for this place 
slip away. 


And what about Fox Ridge? How has this tiny 
topographical feature come to loom so large in my 
mind? Standing there at Bob’s, staring at the ash 
heaps that once produced this family’s income and 
millions of oranges for people to eat, ash heaps 
strewn over an imperceptible rise marking a now 
socially invisible boundary, a politically destroyed 
territory, what about Fox Ridge? 


I look at the bare twenty acres, now up for sale, 
and see laser levelers probable in its future as the 
next person with cash to spare tries to come in and 
improve the property, get some of its profitability 
back by making it more efficient, more conserving 
of shrinking water supplies, and ask myself what is 
being lost in that scenario? 


“Acceptance” is the answer I find. Fox Ridge is 

the last shred of evidence that God declared this 
land belongs to that water, and that land over 
there belongs to another. The loss of this boundary 
marks the last step in abandoning recognition of 
whose land - and whose water - this all really is. In 
eliminating these geographical reminders of earth 
processes and natural order, we are crossing over 
the line between acceptance of these facts, with its 
requisite humility, and acquisition, full of hubris. 
Crossing over the line, the last line left between 
receiving and taking*, committing the ultimate sin 
of loving ourselves before loving our God. Forgetting 
Him, erasing him from our minds as we erase His 
fingerprints from the landscape. 


*T owe this distinction to Barry Lopez in The 
Rediscovery of North America, 1990. 


Trudy Wischemann is a member of Visalia Friends 
Meeting in California. 
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By watching TV you learn nothing at all, 
And your grades in school are surely to fall. 


You only learn about Tom and Jerry, 
And the man in the commercial, whose name is Harry. 


But have you ever thought about what you can learn by 
reading a book? 

And you don’t have to add ingredients, like you do if 
you are a cook. 


You can learn about the author Mark Twain, 
Who had a very ingenious and witty brain. 


Or maybe Paul Revere, 
Who rode his horse to warn the Redcoats were near. 


Sometimes it’s Elvis Presley the King, 
Who had a voice that could definitely sing! 


Even Amelia Earhart, 
Whose flying skills go off the chart! 


Maybe Susan B. Anthony the Quaker, 
Who was a women’s right’s maker! 


Don’t hesitate to read Shakespeare, 
Most of his stories are about love and fear. 


Calvin and Hobbes are never good, 
And don’t try to make them behave, I doubt you could! 


So use your head before turning on the TV, 
I would open a book if you were me! 


Maggie Wigton 
Durango Friends Meeting 
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So There I Was... In Africa 
by Peggy Senger Parsons 


135 pgs. $20 
Reviewed by Derek Lamson 


So There I Was... In Africa, by Peggy Senger 
Parsons, is a companion to Peggy’s recent book So 
There I Was. Both feature work from the weekly 
column she wrote for United Press International’s 
online religion desk. It’s an introduction to 
several fascinating subjects. One is Burundi, a tiny 
overpopulated African Appalachia so far off of our 
maps — literal and otherwise — that it might as 
well be Oz, for all we know. Peggy’s twenty-eight 
pungent sketches, compiled from ministry trips 
from 2003 to 2007, are vivid correctives, detailing 
the strength, beauty, humor, and profound 
spirituality of this people and land. Like the 
Burundians, Peggy looks squarely at the genocide, 
the nagging, confusing civil wars, ongoing 
deforestation, and poverty. Like the Burundians 
she also witnesses to the country’s youthful 
energy, hope, and eagerness to do better. Yet she 
never condescends to them. 


David Niyonzima is central to this collection, as he 
should be. Peggy and David partnered in bringing 
simple effective post traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD) therapies to help lay to rest the ghosts 

of Burundi’s violent recent past. Do read about 
David’s pilgrimage in his book, Unlocking Horns, 
Forgiveness and Reconciliation in Burundi, by 
Barclay Press. Peggy’s book offers more of the 
man’s walk with God, his work and ministry, his 
incredible church, and cool family. 


Finally, these articles are great introductions 

to Peggy herself. The simple truth is that the 
woman is courage in boots, and she is all about 
encouraging others. The essence of her irrisistibly 
fun energy is that she is grounded in Christ. I 
believe she is one of the most important Quaker 
ministers at work today. 


Reviewer Derek Lamson is a singer-songwriter 
and evangelical Friend from Portland, Oregon. 
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Writing Cheerfully on the Web: Dry Fly Gospel 
A Quaker Blog Reader by Terry Coffey 


edited by Elizabeth A. Oppenheimer 
273 pgs. $19.98 
Reviewed by Sarah Peterson 


The complete title of the London Yearly Meeting 
Faith and Practice is Christian Faith and Practice 
in the Experience of the Society of Friends. While 
reading Writing Cheerfully on the Web: A Quaker 
Blog Reader, I realized I was reading the same 
book written from a different perspective—a 
contemporary account of faith and practice in the 
experience of the Society of Friends. 


The Friends represented in this anthology cover 

a large geographic area, as well as a wide swath 

of the Quaker spectrum, ranging from Britain 
Yearly Meeting, North Carolina (Conservative), 

and Northwest (affiliated with Evangelical Friends 
International), to Freedom Friends, a Friends 
church not affiliated with any yearly meetings at all. 


One uniting factor is that these writings all first 
appeared on the internet, on Quaker blogs. One 
blogger describes the virtual community shared on 
the web as an example of “electronic intervisitation,” 
a term used for Friendly visits to other meetings to 
see how truth prospered there. 


Another uniting characteristic of these Friends’ 
musings is a shared frustration that the witness of 
today’s Society of Friends feels so fragmentary and 
weak. Despite fluency in the Bible and in Quaker 
history displayed by individual contributors, they 
still yearn for a more immediate and more unified 
experience of the Friends witness today. 


Editor Elizabeth (known online as Liz Opp) provides 
a nice introduction to the world of blogging, and 
some suggestions about how blog writings might be 
understood from a Quaker perspective (as messages 
shared in open worship, for example), making 

this collection accessible for non-bloggers. And 

the personable, conversational tone of the writers 
offers a timely invitation to reflect on where each 

of us find ourselves in the faith and practice of the 
fragmentary, postmodern world of twenty-first 
century Friends. 


Reviewed by Sarah Peterson, a member of Spokane 
Friends Church, Spokane, WA (NWYM). 


92 pgs. $12.95 
Reviewed by Eric Sabelman 


I must first admit being a bait and lure fisherman, 
who, according to several of the stories in Dry Fly 
Gospel, are held in low esteem by fly fishermen. And 
I haven't fished but a few times since my father died; 
I really did it to spend time with him, not to catch 
fish. But I like a good story, and fish stories — like 
these twelve short tales by Indiana Quaker Terry 
Coffey - are some of the best. 


The stories in Dry Fly Gospel all have at least a 
poetic word or two about fishing, such as: “Fly- 
casting at its best is a kind of performance art; each 
fisher has a distinct style, approach and deliver, 
something different he puts into the cast because of 
what he is thinking or feeling or the kind of person 
he is.” --perhaps meant as an allusion to worship. 


The first three stories in Dry Fly Gospel, beginning 
with the title piece, are overtly religious in theme. 
“Sister Mary Magdalene of Poor Clare and the 
Shroud of Turin” has to do with service to God. 
Which is the greater service: patching the fabled 
Shroud after a fire in the 1400s, or making clothes 
for (and catching fish to feed) a poor family? In “Dry 
Fly Gospel” and “The Jar of Worms”, Jesus teaches 
his skeptical disciples how to fly cast and tie flies, as 
told in obscure fragments of the Dead Sea scrolls. 
Along the way the Teacher tells some new parables, 
surprisingly not about fishing. Jesus teaches catch- 
and-release — an idea upsetting to the commercial 
fishermen among the disciples — by miraculously 
reviving a trout after freeing it from a Pharisee’s 
hook. “The Jar of Worms” concludes with the 
resurrected Jesus back in the trout stream for one 
last cast. 


Are these stories of particular interest to Friends? 
Not on the surface, but the biggest fish swim deep. 
We seek to know the true message the Teacher 
taught, and these stories are a gentle and humorous 
reminders that what He came to teach is not 
Christianity as we know it. 


Reviewer Eric Sabelman is a member of Palo Alto 
Friends Meeting. 
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All the World 
by Liz Garton Scanlon 
illustrated by Marla Frazee 


40 pgs. $17.99 
Reviewed by Tom and Sandy Farley 


“All the world is all of us,” Liz Garton Scanlon 
proclaims in a delightful poem accompanied by 
illustrations that make it clear how some people, 

at least, live in interconnected communities. It’s 

a beautiful lap book you won’t mind reading with 
pre-schoolers or older children again and again. The 
text starts right off with an opportunity for concept 
discussion: “Rock, stone, pebble, sand/Body, 
shoulder, arm, hand/a moat to dig,/a shell to keep/ 
All the world is wide and deep.” 


Marla Frazee has woven together scenes from the 
life of a seaside village. Looking again at the pictures 
of sand castle building, growing food, and going to 
the farmers market, etc. It is fun to see the same 
people showing up at different events which model 
sustainable behavior. The two women on the tandem 
bike wear helmets. A family buys a small tree and 
takes it away in a wagon. We follow several families 
and couples through climbing a tree, playing in the 
water, seeking shelter from a sudden storm, and 
having lunch at a café.” 


The sun sets over the ocean and a crescent moon 
shines over the western sea as Liz Garton Scanlon’s 
poetry leads us lightly to a musical get-together and 
then off toward bedtime with the assertion that we 
are All the World. 


Somehow, this very sweet book manages to stay 

just sweet enough without becoming saccharine. 

The pictures are not too perfect. Everyone isn’t 

one hundred percent happy all the time, yet the 
underlying sense is that we are part of one another in 
a caring and loving community. 


Who wouldn't love to live in this place? We 
particularly like that the land, sea, and sunset feel 
like the Pacific coast. 


Reviewed by Tom and Sandy Farley members 
of Palo Alto Friends Meeting. Tom is a children’s 
bookseller. He and Sandy are storytellers and 
writers. 
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Matthew 18: 

Wisdom for Living in Community 
Pendle Hill Pamphlet 399 

by Connie McPeak Green 

and Marty Paxson Grundy 

Reviewed by Jean Hand Triol 


Bringing people together into community is often not 
a smooth process. Wise and loving guidance is needed 
when conflicts occur. This pamphlet was written to 
share a process developed by two Quaker women 
after many years of resolving problems in their own 
meetings and lives. It provides loving guidelines for 
living in any community (meeting/family/business) 
where people work and live together. 


The process outlined in this essay arose from the 
gospel of Matthew, chapter 18 where Christ explains 
to his apostles how they are to get along with 

one another. “Become as little children,” he said, 
interpreted as being loving and humble. For adults 
this takes prayer and meditation until one is able to 
regard the ‘other’ with tender care and forbearance. 
This may be the most difficult step in some 
circumstances, but personal stories and suggestions 
guide readers as to how it can be gracefully done. 


Subsequent steps derive from Matthew 18, but some 
of the verses are puzzling as they suggest un-Christ 
like violence. “And if thine eye offends thee, pluck it 
out and cast it from thee.” It is interesting how the 
authors’ search for deep meaning unfolds. There is a 
strong thread of love in Christ’s instructions and the 
authors used that thread as a probe to find clarity. 
When confronted with a particularly difficult passage 
they asked themselves, “Where is the love in this?” 
One way was to read the ‘punishment’ passages 
descriptively rather than prescriptively. As an 
example, the final parable in Matthew 18 concludes: 


Then in anger, the ruler handed the official over to 
be tortured until the debt had been paid in full. ‘My 
Abba in heaven will treat you exactly the same way 
unless you truly forgive your sisters and brothers 
from your hearts.’ (Matthew 18:34-35 int) 


Connie McPeak Green and Marty Paxson Grundy 
believe that this may be a way of describing what 
happens to each person inwardly when he or she 
does not forgive someone. “When we hold on to the 
anger or resentment, we keep replaying the memory 
of what happened to us. We are blocked from 
experiencing God’s love and joy. When this inward 
condition becomes full-blown, ‘torture’ is probably 


not too strong a description.” next page 
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CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 


12/27-1/1: Annual Year-End 
Retreat at Quaker Center with 
Dan Seeger 


12/28-1/2: Western 
Young Friends New Year’s 
Gathering, Cazadero Arts 
Camp, Cazadero CA 
www.newyearsgathering.org 


JANUARY 2010 


1/8-1/10 Intermountain 
YM Continuing Committee 
Meeting in Tempe, AZ 


1/16-17: College Park 
Quarterly Meeting at Berkeley 
Friends Meeting 


1/22-23: Western Friend 
Board Meeting, San Francisco 
Monthly Meeting 


1/29-31: Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly Silent Retreat, 
Camp Huston, Gold Bar, WA 


FEBRUARY 
Matthew 18 continued 


Out of the work of these Friends 
comes a beautiful process for living 
and a particularly useful guide 

for Meetings to address problems 
within their communities. The 
authors’ work may serve more 
broadly, too, as spiritual guidance 
in the larger world of conflict. Love 
and openness based on a strong 
ethic of respect for one another 
and gratitude are essential as our 
human family seeks a way to move 
hopefully into the future. 


Reviewer Jean Hand Triol is a 
member of Glacier Valley Worship 
Group in Kalispell, Montana. She 
now resides in Maricopa, Arizona. 


2/6: Willamette Quarterly 
Meeting, Corvallis Friends 
Meeting 


2/26-28: Willamette 
Quarterly Meeting Men’s 
Retreat, Myrtle Grove, OR 


MARCH 


3/6-3/7: Pacific Yearly 
Meeting RepCom 
(unconfirmed) 


3/5-3/7: Rightly-Ordered 
Financial Management 
for Friends’ Meetings and 
Organizations 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center 


APRIL 


4/16-28: The Four Faces of 
Jesus with David Boulton, 
Quaker Center 
4/18: Colorado Regional 
Gathering, Fort Collins 
Meeting 
4/12-25: QUIP Quaker 
Writer’s Conference, 
Richmond, IN 
www.quakerquip.org 


4/23-4/25: Pacific Northwest 


Quarterly Meeting, Lazy F 
Camp, Ellensburg, WA 
http://www.pnqm.org/ 

4/30- 5/2: Western Friend 

Board Meeting, Mountain 
View Friends Meeting, 

Denver, CO 


MAY 


4/30-5/2: Willamette 
Quarterly Meeting, Sky Camp 
near Eugene, OR 


5/14-16, College Park 
Quarterly Meeting, Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center 


JUNE 


6/9-6/13: Intermountain 
Yearly Meeting’s Annual 
Gathering, Ghost Ranch, 
Abiquiu, NM 
(Early Days 6/6-6/9) 
6/16-6/20: Pacific Northwest 
Quaker Women’s Theology 
Conference, Seabeck 
Conference Center 
pnwquakerwomen.org/ 


JULY 
7/16- 8/13 (ish): FWCC’s 
Quaker Youth Pilgrimage in 
the Pacific Northwest 


7/14-7/18: North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting’s Annual 
Session, University of 
Montana, Missoula 


7/26-7/31: Pacific Yearly 
Meeting’s Annual Gathering, 
Claremont McKenna College, 
Claremont, CA 


7/25-8/1:North Pacific YM 
Junior Friends service trip to 
Jamaica 
http://databasezone.com/ 
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Belief or Trust? 


I appreciate the discussion (July/August) and the 
following letters commenting on Friends’ belief/non- 
belief in God. This needs more exploration among 
us. Worldwide, differing beliefs have separated all 

of us for too long. Among most who call themselves 
Christians, certain beliefs are held in common. These 
are usually based on Biblical sources, particularly 

on the recorded words of Jesus. Five years ago, I 
discovered a pamphlet by John Macmurray, “To 
Save from Fear.” (Published in 1979 by Quaker 
Home Service and Wider Quaker Fellowship.) 


John, a professor of philosophy turned Quaker, 
wrote of his Biblical research to prepare a talk about 
Christian faith. To his surprise, he discovered that 
faith and belief were not as we usually interpret 
them. Faith, according to Jesus, was spoken of as 
an attitude of mind: Jesus contrasted faith with 
fear. For Jesus, John wrote, faith is the opposite of 
fear. To believe or to have faith must mean, John 
concluded, something like courage or confidence or 
trust. Also, faith, as Jesus used this, did not have an 
object. 


This was a revelation to me. I’d been actively 
involved in attempting to make a difference in our 
country’s direction. When our mutual efforts to 
change our leadership failed, I lost faith in political 
solutions to our world’s problems. With John’s new 
interpretation of faith, I saw that I suffered from 
misplaced faith. 


Jesus’ disciples made the same mistake when he 
was killed. In addition to their personal loss, they 
lost their hope of messianic liberation from rule by 
the Roman Empire. These double blows appeared 
to end, for a time, their belief and trust in Jesus. 
What changed these disciples, who abandoned 
Jesus in his hour of need, to people who would court 
martyrdom to speak of their experience with Jesus? 
What changed George Fox from a young man who 
was discouraged by the world’s ways and supposed 
wisdom? They all had experiences that transcended 
the ordinary: revelations of Divine Life. 


Such revelations can come to us from sincere 
searching, as they did with John Macmurray and 
George Fox. They can also come unexpectedly, 
as related by Mark Holdaway in his letter to 
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the Editor in November 2009. I pondered this 
different interpretation of belief. I saw that Jesus 
demonstrated trust with his life: no matter what 
circumstances he faced, he trusted that God, the 
Divine, would uphold him. In abusive situations 
leading to his death, he demonstrated to us his 
sense of perfect safety. Thus, I recognized that the 
opposite of fear, trust, results in confidence that we 
are perfectly safe. Only this realization can save us 
from fear. 


I looked for revelations of the Divine that 
engendered trust in me. I knew that I’d experienced 
this, seemingly lost it and discovered it again. 

I found that trust early, when I was five. I was 
experiencing great trauma. I took to the trees, 
attempting to climb up to the Light, which I 
remembered as my true Home. I couldn’t get to my 
Home but I learned a deep lesson in trust from the 
trees I climbed. I wrote of this experience in “Tree 
Trust”, published by Friends Journal in 2005. 


I've identified inner conditions that erode my trust 
in Life/the Divine. When I attach myself to a need 
for certain conditions, for certain outcomes in my 
life, I fall out of trust into error: I misplace my trust. 
I also see that when we discuss the differences of 
our beliefs, it’s good to recognize that Life does not 
require that we believe certain things. Instead, Life 
offers us support in all circumstances. However, it 

is up to us to choose to trust in Life: to trust God’s 
endless flow of Love, Energy and Wisdom. How we 
do this is a personal matter. Thus I resonate with the 
articles, “Radical Inclusiveness” by Timothy Travis 
and Anthony Manousos article “Live Your Life as if 
Everything that Happens is Something You Prayed 
For.” Both authors write of attitudes that allow 

trust to shine through all that we are, and do. Trust 
engenders confidence in us that we and our loved 
ones are perfectly safe, whatever difficulties and grief 
we experience. Truly, trust, the Divine’s answer to 
our prayers, is Life’s response to our deepest need. 


Alicia Adams 

Member, Berkeley Friends Meeting 

Attender, Gila Friends Meeting (Silver City, NM) 
Alicia.dan@gmail.com 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Mary Elizabeth 
Underwood 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting 


Mary Elizabeth (Betty) Underwood, 
children’s author, women’s rights 
activist, and a founding member 

of Multnomah Friends Meeting 

in Portland, Oregon, died July 17, 
2009 at the age of 88. 


Betty put her Quaker commitment 
to peace, equality, and community 
to work in the world by working 
for women’s causes in Oregon, 
including serving on the Oregon 
Governor’s Commission for 
Women, volunteering on the 
political campaigns of women 

and progressive candidates, 
teaching classes for learning 
disabled students and elderly 
people interested in writing family 
histories, and working for a variety 
of social activist organizations in 
the Portland area. 


She published two feminist 
historical fiction novels for young 
adults. The Tamarack Tree (1970), 
which won the national Jane 
Addams Award for its contribution 
to equality, was built around the 
1833 case of Prudence Crandall, 
who was persecuted by Connecticut 
town folks resentful of the inclusion 
of black students in the town 
seminary. The Forge in the Forest 
(1975) centered on a young woman 
protagonist who becomes involved 
in the anti-slavery and women’s 
rights campaigns of the 1830s. 


Betty was a convinced Friend 
who married her late husband, 
Raymond P. Underwood, a lifelong 
Friend, while he was serving as 

a conscientious objector during 
World War II. They spent the first 
part of their married life in a C.O. 
work camp in upstate New York. 
Ray then volunteered to continue 
his C.O. service as a guinea pig 
for an experimental malaria 


drug development program at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. 


While job-hunting in Boston, 

Betty was able to overcome the 
hostility she encountered for her 
marriage to a C.O. when she found 
work as an editor at Houghton- 
Mifflin publishing company. In the 
evenings, she and Ray worked with 
young people and school drop outs 
in their inner city neighborhood. 


After moving to Portland, Betty 
and Ray became active with local 
Friends. Ray, an attorney, did the 
legal work for the donation of the 
meeting house on Stark Street from 
a local high technology executive 
who had operated his first factory 
there. Betty and Ray were active as 
founding members of Multnomah 
meeting for many years. Betty was a 
regular teacher of First Day school 
and served on a number of meeting 
committees. 


Betty’s activism in the Portland area 
was considerable: she edited the 
Oregon American Civil Liberties 
Newsletter for several years; 

she was a publicist for Oregon 
Common Cause and publicity 

chair for the Oregon Association of 
University Women (AAUW); she 
was appointed to the first Portland 
Cable TV Regulatory Commission in 
the early 1980s; and was active on 
the board of Friends of the Library. 


Born July 4, 1921, she was raised 
in a Presbyterian family in State 
College, Pennsylvania, by her 
father, a professor at Pennsylvania 
State University, and her mother, 
who also was a noted children’s 
author. She graduated with honors 
from Penn State and attended the 
University of Hawaii for a year. 


While Ray was serving as legislative 
advisor to Oregon Sen. Mark 
Hatfield in Washington, D.C. in the 
late 1960s, she helped to found the 
public relations office of George 
Washington University medical 
school and hospital. 


She is survived by her son, Doug 


Underwood, of Seattle, a member of 
Salmon Bay Friends meeting, with 
his wife, Susanne Kromberg, and 
Betty’s granddaughters, Marika and 
Alida Kromberg Underwood; her 
son, Jeff Underwood, of Seattle; and 
her daughter, Barbara Underwood 
Scharff, of Portland, son-in-law, 
Gary Scharff, and grandchildren, 
Elana, Jesse, and Thomas Scharff. 


Frank Shutts 
Pima Friends Meeting 
7/15/23 - 1/26/09 
Although he was known to everyone 
as Frank Shutts, his full name was 
Clarence Francis Shutts. He died in 
Tucson at age 85. Frank discovered 
Friends while living in southern 
California, attending and becoming 
a member of Claremont Meeting. 
He transferred his membership to 
Pima Meeting, Tucson, Arizona, in 
1993. A bilingual Spanish-English 
speaker, he was a founder and 
active member of El Centro de Paz, 
a Friend’s organization that drew 
together Quakers from California, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Sonora, 
Mexico, to support border projects 
in Mexico and the United States. 
A special focus was the support of 
community development projects 
in villages in Sonora, organized by 
Norman and Exelee Krekler. Before 
settling in Tucson, he helped to 
found and taught in one of the first 
graduate programs in Mexico in 
ecology, centered in Hermosillo, 
Sonora, Mexico. 


Frank was born in Brawley, 
California, to parents Henry Frank 
Shutts and Dulcie Lucretia David, 
and he grew up in the small town 
of Calpatria in California’s Imperial 
Valley. He was married in Salt Lake 
City to Frances Felshaw in 1947. 
They were divorced in 1984. He 

is survived by his five children: 
Cynthia Ann Owens born 1948, 
Wayne David Shutts born 1951, 
Paula Sue Ross born 1953, Roberta 
Clare Phorne born 1956, and 
James Henry Shutts born 1959. 
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At his death he was grandfather of 
eighteen and great-grandfather of 
twenty. 


He was a World War II Navy 
veteran, serving as an instructor 
of the newly developed radar 
technology in San Diego from 1943 
to 1945. He claimed that he wanted 
to be a farmer, but maintained 
that it was his experience as an 
instructor in the Navy that led 
him into teaching and academia. 
He earned his undergraduate 
degree at Arizona State University, 
his master’s at Claremont, and 

a doctorate in biology from the 
University of Indiana. He taught 
at Wabash College, Beloit College, 
and the University of California 

at San Bernardino. He was two 
times a Fulbright scholar, living in 
New Delhi, India with his family 
from 1961 to 1963. In 1967, ona 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation, he taught biological 
sciences in Kashmir. 


In addition to a clear mind and 
caring nature, Frank possessed 

a variety of talents. He was a 
mechanic who could carefully 
take apart anything, including his 
car, and put it back to together 

to understand how it worked and 
how to fix it. He loved jazz. As a 
young man he was a member of 
the musician’s union and played 
the saxophone, clarinet and piano 
in local jazz bands. Frank reached 
out to others across traditional 
social boundaries, a fine example 
of ‘multiculturalism’ long before it 
became an established term. 


Carol Marie 
Nybro-Stevens 
Berkeley Friends Meeting 
1946 - 2008 


Carol Nybro-Stevens was born 
March 24, 1946 in Carmel, CA. Her 
parents, Paul and Eileen (Sjoberg) 
Nybro, and older brother Robert 
lived in Pacific Grove. During the 
summer of 1946 until fire season 


ended, Paul worked for the US 
Forest Service as a forest fire 
lookout in Mt. Lassen National 
Forest. The family lived with Paul 
in the fire lookout. Many years later 
Carol wanted to go back to visit 

Mt. Lassen, but the family put it 

off figuring they would go the next 
year. 


The Nybros moved to a small house 
at 431 Hedding St. in San Jose in 
1948. In April 1953 Carol’s sister 
Deborah Christine was born. The 
family attended a Lutheran Church 
a few blocks away. Carol attended 
College Park Elementary School 

a half block from home. Her first 
experience in independent thinking 
was in the first grade, when along 
with several other first graders she 
knew that Adlai Stevenson was 

the best candidate for president, 
despite the hole in his shoe. Each 
year, when San Jose’s Japanese 
community had the Obon Festival, 
the Nybro family would walk 

the two miles to Japantown and 
observe the celebration. Carol 
thought that her father must have 
known people who were interned 
during World War II. 


Carol attended Lincoln High 
School, San Jose and graduated in 
June 1964. She attended San Jose 
State University, graduating in 
June 1970 with a BA in Psychology 
and a Teaching Credential. While a 
student there she worked part-time 
in the library. It was at San Jose 
State that she met Fred Stevens. 
From September 1970 to June 1972 
Fred and Carol carried on a long 
distance relationship while Carol 
taught educable mentally retarded 
children in Bakersfield CA. Fred and 
Carol were married at Grace Baptist 
Church in San Jose on August 26, 
1972, August 26 being the same 
date her parents were married. Fred 
and Carol moved to Oakland where 
she volunteered and then was hired 
as an instructional assistant at 
Peralta Elementary School. While 
in Oakland they got their first dog, 

a basset hound she named “Casey 


the Droop” because he was always 
drooping around. 


In 1975 Fred and Carol attended 

a Fellowship of Reconciliation 
retreat at Ben Lomond where they 
experienced their first Quaker 
Meeting for worship. Carol found 
the Berkeley Friends Meeting and 
started attending about 1978. Also 
in 1975 Carol realized she didn’t 
really enjoy teaching (in the formal 
sense); she had gone into teaching 
because both grandparents were 
teachers and she was expected to be 
a teacher. She was looking at other 
possible careers and remembered 
how much she enjoyed library 
work while at San Jose State. Carol 
took classes in Library Science at 
Chabot Community Coliege and UC 
Extension and worked for several 
months for the Alameda County 
Library System. She was hired 

in 1979 as a library technician by 
the US Geological Service (USGS) 
in Menlo Park. In 1980 Mt. St. 
Helens in southern Washington 
erupted, and the USGS sent 

Carol to Portland, Oregon to help 
catalogue the enormous number of 
photographs taken during and after 
the eruption. 


In October 1980 Carol started 
working as a library technician for 
the US Department of Agriculture 
in Albany. In 1982 Fred and Carol 
moved to Albany. In 1984 they 
started the process for private 
adoption. Their son, Eric, was 

born on January 2, 1985 and 

was brought home when he was 
only two days old. Carol was still 
working there when she passed 
away in 2008. During the years 
with the Department of Agriculture 
she received a number of awards 
for excellence, certificates for 
numerous training classes, and 

a 25-year certificate for service 

to USDA. She became known for 
arranging Thursday afternoon 
refreshments so that staff from 
various departments could get 
acquainted and form networks. She 
aggressively collected and circulated 
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scientific articles and attended 
museum exhibits and lectures. Her 
dream for her “next career” was to 
become an archaeologist. 


In 1993 her family moved to El 
Cerrito. Her son Eric asked if he 
could have a snake as a pet. It took 
Carol 10 months to get used to the 
idea of having a snake in a cage in 
the apartment. Carol loved her El 
Cerrito community and was friendly 
with her neighbors. She was active 
with Eric’s school activities. She and 
Fred supported and encouraged 
Eric with his talents and with his 
goal of becoming a geologist. 


Carol applied for membership in 
the Berkeley Society of Friends 

on April 29, 2000 and was 
accepted on October 8th. Her 
clearness committee included 
George Millikan, Carol Mosher 

and Jeanne Wentworth. During 
the 20 years Carol attended before 
applying for membership she was 
clerk of the Kitchen Committee 

for several years, served on the 
Peace and Social Order Committee 
and Nominating Committee, and 
organized monthly vigils to end 

the death penalty. She also helped 
out with First Day school. She was 
an active participant in a Berkeley 
Meeting women’s group. After 
becoming a member she served as 
clerk of the Nominating committee 
for two years, and was a member of 
Ministry and Oversight committee. 
She served on several clearness 
committees for membership. While 
serving on the Accessibility and 
Inclusiveness sub-committee, Carol 
was often seen greeting and giving 
out nametags at the nametag table. 


Carol seemed to have unlimited 
energy; you might see her scurry 
by, acknowledging you warmly as 
she hurried to complete her next 
good deed. She was always willing 
to listen, and to do whatever needed 
doing, and in her last years despite 
chemotherapy, she always had a 
smile on her face for everyone. Even 
in her last days she listened intently 
to her visitors and ignored her own 


deteriorating body. She instructed 
Fred to make sure the library books 
at work were returned. 


_ Carol was a caring person who 


would remember the trials of others 
and surprise them with a thoughtful 
gift. Hidden and unadvertised 
beneath her cheerful countenance 
was a serious commitment to 
peace, justice and race relations, 
based on her own experience. One 
eventually discovered that her 
outward cheerfulness rested on 

an inward steel foundation, and 

her determination to follow her 
leadings no matter what the cost. 


John Sterling deBeers 
San Francisco Friends Meeting 
7/7/14 — 5/20/09 

“If someone arrested thee for being 
a Quaker, would there be enough 
evidence to convict thee?” In the case 
of our dearly departed Friend John 
Sterling deBeers, the unequivocal 
verdict for this rhetorical question 
would be “Guilty, and there’s one full 
lifetime’s worth of evidence to prove 
ite: 

Born 95 years ago this week in 
Evanston, Illinois, “Jack” — as he 
was always called — was raised with 
an older brother and younger sister 
by Franklin, a chemical engineer, 
and Florence, a stay-at-home mom 
who taught painting and at one 
point ran a nursery school. 


Times were tough during the 
Depression when Jack was in high 
school, and his family had only 
enough funds to send his older 
brother to college. But a recruiter 
from Deep Springs College was 
sufficiently impressed with him that 
he offered the young Jack a slot in 
the unconventional educational 
institution. Besides not charging 
tuition, the two-year, all-male 
college was located on a cattle 
ranch in rural California east of 
the Sierras. The school offered a 
rigorous classroom education, but 
it also expected its students to do 


all the chores of keeping the ranch 
going like cooking, carpentry, calve 
branding, cow milking and bull 
castration. It was at Deep Springs 
that he made his first acquaintance 
with Quakers who were on the staff 
and fellow students. Deep Springs 
also led to a scholarship from 
Cornell and eventually to a Ph.D. in 
international economics from the 
University of Chicago. 


For nearly 40 years Jack worked 

as an economist specializing in 
Latin American development 
mostly with different governmental 
and quasi governmental agencies 

in Washington, DC. For several 
years in the 1950s he worked 

for the governor of Puerto Rico. 

He compiled an impressive 
professional resume. To the outside 
world he may have appeared to 
have led the conventional life of a 
prosperous government bureaucrat, 
married with two daughters living 
in a house in the suburbs, and a 
registered Republican. But Jack 
could never be categorized as a 

cog in any bureaucratic machine. 
Always one who believed that 
actions spoke louder than words, he 
saw his professional work as a way 
of ameliorating the extreme poverty 
of Latin America. He became fluent 
in Spanish and took numerous 

trips throughout the continent to 
help projects for potable water and 
sewage systems, education, rural 
health facilities, transportation and 
electricity. 


In his private life he took numerous 
principled stands against war and 
injustice. While working in the 
Treasury Department, Jack was 
drafted in 1943. Four years earlier 
he had married Marianna Hill, a 
Quaker, and he soon joined her 

as a member of Florida Avenue 
Meeting in Washington DC and 
became convinced that he could 
not participate in war. Jack’s 
draft board recognized him as 

a conscientious objector, not a 
popular position during World 
War II, certainly not among his 
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government colleagues. In October 
1943, shortly after their first 
daughter Peggy was born, Jack was 
sent to an alternative service camp 
- in the Smoky Mountains where he 
and other pacifists maintained park 
trails and facilities. At one point 
Jack served as a cook and baker, 
skills he had picked up at Deep 
Springs, though he later reported 
that one of his first offerings, a 
Greek moussaka casserole, did not 
impress one of the camp staff who 
called it “slop.” 


In 1946, soon after Jack was 
discharged from alternative 

service and rejoined the Treasury 
Department, his second daughter 
Anne was born and the family 
moved into an old farmhouse in 
Bethesda, Maryland. It was an area 
where all property titles included 
restrictive covenants preventing 
owners from selling their properties 
to non-Caucasians, including blacks 
and Jews. Feeling such prohibitions 
were unjust, Jack and Marianna 
sold a portion of their land to a 
Jewish family which built a house 
there, much to the consternation 

of their neighbors. Some years 
afterwards Jack became actively 
involved in Suburban Maryland 
Fair Housing, which fought for 
integrated housing. His daughters 
recall that he often would eat dinner 
by the phone so that he could 
discuss fair housing issues while he 
ate. They did not, however, consider 
him a workaholic who ignored his 
family. Rather both say that he 

was always a wonderfully devoted 
husband, father, grandfather, great- 
grandfather and uncle to his family. 


A passionate golfer throughout his 
life — he even shot his age when he 
was 80 — Jack didn’t abandon his 
principles when on the links. Rather 
than join a whites-only club, which 
were the only ones that existed in 
the Washington area at the time, 
Jack joined with a number of others 
to found the Bretton Woods Golf 
Club in Germantown, Maryland. It 
provided a place where non-white 


golfers, including many diplomats, 
could enjoy the sport. 


Unlike many who get involved in 
political and social causes, Jack was 
not one who relished debating the 
politics or discussing the nuances 
of different positions. He seemed to 
accept the world, even its evils, ina 
very nonjudgmental way but always 
seemed to believe that a better 

way could be found if we were only 
open to it. He followed his own 
inner guide and simply did what he 
thought was right regardless of the 
consequences. 


In this regard, Jack seemed to 

have internalized the most basic 
principle of Quakerism — living 
your life with total integrity. That 
is, Quakerism does not have a creed 
or defined doctrine. Rather it’s a 
faith built on the belief that each of 
us has a divine spark or inner light. 
But what makes a Quaker a Quaker 
is living your life in accordance with 
your understanding of those divine 
leadings. Jack’s life exemplifies 

the very best in this long Quaker 
tradition. He was remarkable even 
by low-profile Quaker standards 

by how he unwaveringly followed 
his leadings without fanfare and 
without drawing attention to 
himself. Indeed, he seemed to live 
according to the words of the Old 
Testament prophet Micah: “What 
does the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” 


San Francisco Friends got to 

know Jack when he and Marianna 
came to California in 1980 to be 
with their two daughters after his 
retirement from his job with the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 
Marianna had been diagnosed 
with Alzheimer’s disease four years 
earlier. Jack accepted the role of 
caregiver with the same joy and 
inner peace that he exhibited in all 
other aspects of his life. 


Despite the burden of caring for 
Marianna, Jack characteristically 
became deeply involved in the 
life of the Meeting and became 


its treasurer, perhaps the most 
time-consuming and thankless job 
the Meeting has to offer. He later 
chaired the committee that was 
responsible for raising funds for 
the extensive remodeling of this 
building. After Marianna’s death in 
1989, our Meeting was blessed to 
be where Jack met Jan Spielman, 
whose husband Henry, a Meeting 
member, had also recently passed 
away. The two were married in 
1990 but only after Jack and Jan 
persuaded the Meeting to waive 

its usual waiting period so that the 
two of them could go to Nicaragua 
where Jack was spending two weeks 
a month helping the Sandinista 
government with economic 
development advice. The couple 
spent 19 years together and traveled 
extensively all over the world — 
from China to Cuba, from the Baltic 
nations and Russia to barge trips in 
Holland and France. 


Several family members noted that 
Jack would probably have expressed 
some concern about his memorial 
service being professionally catered. 
Always generous with his time 

and money for others, he disliked 
spending it on himself. Even in his 
personal habits, Jack typified yet 
another Quaker testimony, that of 
simplicity. 

Some 350 years ago, George Fox, 
one of the founders of the Quaker 
movement, exhorted his followers 
with these words: “Be patterns, be 
examples in all countries, places, 
islands, nations wherever you come; 
that your carriage and life may 
preach among all sorts of people, 
and to them; then you will come 

to walk cheerfully over the world, 
answering that of God in everyone; 
whereby in them you may be a 
blessing, and make the witness of 
God in them to bless you.” 


We are gathered together today to 
praise God for giving us our dear 
Friend Jack deBeers, whose life 
has been and will continue to be a 
pattern, an example for us all. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Right Sharing of World Resources 
Providing grants in support of 
micro-enterprise development in 
south India, Africa, and among Friends. 


Learn more at WWW.rswr.org 
¢ Make a donation 
e Sign up for the RSWR newsletter 
© Contact us for a program at your 
meeting or church. 


101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 


i N Kalimba 
i Magic 


The kalimba, or African thumb 
piano, can be a spiritual com- 


panion, a personal instrument 


of peace, and a conduit for the 


joy of God. 


Learn more at: 


www.kalimbamagic.com 
(520) 881-4666 


Guaker House 


Fayetteville/Ft. Bragg NC 
AD Years say ne Peace Witne 


Just Getting Started! 


Read Our New Book: 


YES To The Troops. 
NO To The Wars. 
Quaker House 
223 Hillside Avenue 


Fayetteville NC 28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 


Chuck Fager, Director 


Western Friend 


Quaker Life - 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting he 
fo 


Quaker Life—informing and 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends for 
one year (6 issues) at $24. For infor- 
mation contact Quaker Life, 

101 Quaker Hill Drive Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 
Website: www.fum.org 


Friends Journal 

is more than a 
magazine—it’s a 
ministry of the 
written word. 
Friends worldwide 
find community 
in each issue full of award-winning 
articles, opinions, poetry, news and 
art. Call us toll-free at 800-471-6863 
and mention offer code FB2008 to 
receive 12 monthly issues for $35, 


saving 42% off the cover price! 
FRIENDS JOURNAL, 1216 Arch 
St., 2A, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 


www.friendsjournal.org. 


6 PENDLE HILL 


Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sit- 

ting. Subscribe to receive five 
pamphlets/year for $25 (US.) 
Also available: every pam- 
phlet published previously by 
Pendle Hill, including recent 
pamphlets by Warren Ostrom, 
Marge Abbott, Robert Gris- 
wold and Steve Smith. 800- 
742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill org. 


December 2009 


The Tract Association of 
Friends 


(founded 1816) 


Offers pamphlets and books 
on Quaker faith and practice, 
Friends’ calendars and pocket 
calendars. 


1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
PA 19102-1403; phone: 215-579- 
2752; e-mail: taf1816@verizon. 
net; www.tractassociation.org 


EMPLOYMENT 


Pacific Yearly Meeting seeks 
fulltime Youth Program 
Coordinator to enhance the spiritual 
development and nurture of our 
pre-teens through young adults. 
Coordinator provides program 
support and coordination of youth 
activities; assists Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings in engaging 
and educating their young people; 
develops an infrastructure that 
brings Friends together as a faith 
community; and provides a role 
model experienced in Friends’ 
worship and practices. Frequent 
travel required. Expenses 
reimbursed. $18 an hour plus 
overtime, starting with two-weeks’ 
vacation, holidays, sick leave 

and benefits. Quaker meeting 
membership required. By January 
14th email letters of interest and 
résumés to landbird@comcast.net 


Advertise with WE 


Reach Friendly Readers! | 


2009 Advertising Rates: $.50 per i 


word for classified ads. Minimum : 
charge $15. Box ads: 10% extra, 
25% extra for color. Logo included | 
for additional. $10. 10% discount — 
for 3 consecutive ads, 25% 


December 2009 


SERVICES 


“ Need Clarity? 

\)) By phone on-the-go 
-) clearness for following your 

leadings. Quaker with 35 years’ 
experience offering personal life 
coaching at a reduced rate for Friends. 
(FAQ at www.coachfederation.org.) 
M.Ed. in Counseling, School of the 
Spirit graduate, CTI trained 
(www.thecoaches.com.) Call Susan 
Swanstrom at 406-529-6937. 
My leading is carbon neutrality—deep 
discount if this is yours as well! 


Quaker Commercial Realtor 
specializing in income property sales 
and 1031 replacements nationally. 
Call Allen Stockbridge, JD, CCIM at 
877-658-3666. 


KOK KOK 
Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 
www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


KKK 


FRANCESCA LOHMANN, 
CALLIGRAPHER 


Available for Wedding Certificates, 
etc. Please email me for writing 
samples and other details: 
flohmann6@gmail.com 

or call me at 401-225-6982 

prices negotiable 


HEHE 


discount for 10. Display ads: $20 
per column inch. Add 15% for 
spot, 25% for full color. Full page: 
$350; half page: $200; one-third 
page: $150; two-thirds page: 
$250. Discounts for consecutive 
_ display ads. Call Kathy Hyzy at 
~ 503.956.4709 or email editor@ 


westernfriend.org 


Western Friend 


SCHOOLS, 
RETREAT CENTERS & 
RETIREMENT HOMES 


William Penn House, a Quaker 
Center on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, DC offering hospitality, semi- 
nars on peace, social justice, dialogue 
among faiths on AIDS and related 
issues. Washington Quaker Work- 
camps provides Quaker service learn- 
ing. We seek interns for all of our 
programs. www.williampennhouse. 


org 202-543-5560. 


KKK 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
hetp://www.quakercenter.org. 


KKK 


Friends House - 
A Quaker-inspired Elder 


Community 


Friends House is a nonprofit 
Continuing Care Retirement 
Community located in Santa 
Rosa, in the Wine Country of 
Northern California. Assisted 
living, skilled nursing, garden 
apartments for independent 
living, a library of 5500 volumes, 
and a Fitness Center are situated 
on a seven-acre campus. Residents 
participate in governance, 
educational programs, 
entertainment, and hospitality 
activities. For more information, 
call us at 707-538-0152 and/or 


visit our website at: 


www.friendshouse.org. 


RCFE #496801929/SNF #010000123/COA #220 
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The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


Interdependent studies of 


peace, justice & sustainability 
Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 
Extensive service-learning 
trips 
Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


www.woolman.org 


TRAVEL 


African Summer Workcamps 
2010 


The African Great Lakes Initiative of 


Friends Peace Teams is sponsoring 


intergenerational workcamps in 
Burundi, Kenya, Rwanda and 
Uganda. Orientation begins June 19 
near Washington DC. Workcamps 
end July 24. Workcampers build 
clinics, schools and peace centers - 
no skills needed. All ages welcome 
including families. Learn more: 
http://www.aglifpt.org or dawn@ 
aglifpt.org. 


Join the Fellowship of the Quakers 
in the Arts ($25/yr) and share your 
work with Friends in our exciting 
quarterly, Types & Shadows. Seeking 
short fiction & nonfiction, poetry, 
drawings, B&W photos, and news of 
Quaker art. Help create a new chap- 
ter in Quaker history! More info: 
FQA, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
PA 19102. Email submissions OK. 
fqa@quaker.org www.quaker.org/fqa 


“How have you experienced 
God or the Divine?” 


With this query, Western Friend 
invited Quakers across the West 
to share their stories through 

art, poetry, fictionand | 
essays. [he contributions of 

over fifty Friends are gathered 

in this testament to the breadth 
of spiritual experience in the 
Religious Society of Friends. 


14,0 pp. $15 


Contributors include: 
Marge Abbott, Heidi 
Blocher, Eleanor Dart, Iris 
Graville, Robert Griswold, © 
Susan Merrill, Markley - 
Morris, Rob Pierson, Trudy 
Reagan, Eric Sabelman, 
Biliana Stremska, Lynn oe 
Waddington, Nancy Wood, ee : 


and many others. 


NOW! AVAILABLE 
WESTERNFRIEND.ORG AND OTH. 


